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It: Way of Teaching La= 
ring by Uſe. 


OED - 

Have been lately reading over a lit- 
tle Book bearing this Title, An Ex= 
amen of the Way of Teaching the Las 
'# aſe alone, Eng iſhed out of French og ——= 
ſome years {ince,and Printed by the _ © 
Printers to the R. Society; _ therefore (I 
may preſume) by their Order. The occaſion 
of the firſt writing of it in French, was the - 
great Exactnel(s and readinels of a Child, that 


tine T on aA ro little Children 


Mor ſufficiently thews the Advantages of 


ob way of Teaching, beyoni 


ad been taughc from the © An The Au- _ |: 'F 


cei ves). it is not like to be generally put we 
dractices/I was thinking, that another on; 
Wight, be well worth. our couliderazio 


Fatethods. Byr ſeeing (as he himſelf; cons -- 8-40 


af 


F / Gvbich he doth bur juſt mention) nameh} 
If; TheTeaching of the Latine Tongue by Uſe 


to; ſuch as have Learnd their Mother 


|” Tongue before. © This he conceives nc 


5 « otherwiſe to be done, but by pur 
v 22.423. Ling together many men Able in 
2” <thar Language, who ſhould mak 
« 5 tyere a little Latine Republick, which 
© may be ea(ily done (faith he) if the Kin 
© [ of France ] who hath done {o many great 
* and difficult things, would think fit to Iſſue 
_ © his Orders for it. I had ſeen before a Book 


with this Title, Direforium Studii Linguarunf 


Politicum; wherein that nameleſs Authc 
undertakes to Model Glottick Societies; bu 
ſuppoſerh it a thing not to be done, without 
the Aid and Encouragement of Princes 
Eilhardus Lubinus alſo had ſome fuch Pro- 
je&, it ſeems,inan Epiſtle of his tothe Duk 
of Stetein, Anno 1614. But ſeeing there is { 
flender hope of any ſuch Enconragement 
 methinks it is ſtil] worth Enquiry, whethe 
there may not be ſuch a Mode! of 2 School, 
where it may be Learn'd by Ule, and that at 
fach a charge, as may not be very burder- 
{om to Parents. Now mentioning this mat- 
' ter to ſome of mine Acquaintance, I find that 
they generally doubt of rhe practicablene!s 
of the thing, but upon a different ground. 


Some conceive that the Latine Tongue ma 
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chil bc Learn'd by Uſe, but that it would requires? 8 [IF 
(e,Bz intolerable charge, to maintain fo miany . - \ Jt 
er Teachers and Servants, and to provide other © th 
nol things neceſlary to ſuch an Undertakings  : 
HF Others apprehend again,that it may be done + -.' | 
J at a Charge not nnfupportable, bur that the 
KF Latine Tongue cannot be Learn'd by Ule to 
any Compleatne(s.- After all, I had a great 
defire to have ſome diſcourſe with you; be- 
cauſe I think I have heard you ſay, that you 

are perſuaded,both upon confideration of the 
Reaſon of the thing, and upon ſome Expert- 
ence alſo, that Learning by Ule is a thing 
practicable, and alſo that it may be done at 
a tolerable Charge. EEE, 
 B.-That. the Latine Tongue may be 
Learn'd by Ule, as other Tongues are, andas 
it was Learn'd when it was a National Lan- 
puage, there is no queſtion. Burt I ſuppoſe 
the meaning of your Enquiry 1s, whether it 
may befo Learn'd by Uſe, (being now not 
National) as to be uſeful and ready to all 
___ both of familiar,and more ſolemn 
& ſet Diſcourſe;either in Speaking, or Wr1- 
ting, to the underſtanding:of what we Reads 
and (in ſhort) toall purpoſes of a:Language. 

' 4,: Yes, Imean nothing leſs. Though 1n- 
deed I chiefly had regard to familiar Speak- 4; 
ing, ſuppo{ing, that that . being gotten by - 
uſe, it would-be no —_ thing ſo to order 

| 2 ity 
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that a} the reſt would eaſily follow. 
B. In an(wer to the former of your En: 
quiries,l {ay, that a School may be {o Order- 
ed, that the Latine Tongue may be Taught 
by Uſe, to thoſe that have Learn'd their 
Mother-Tongue before, of what Age {o- 
ever they be, ( within the compaſs of thoſe 
| years, that any ute to apply themſelves to 
i\ rhe Learning of a Language) and that to 
!! fuch perfection as we have been ſpeaking of. 
To the other I ſay, that I verily conceive; 
| i may be done without ſuch Chargeable 
| Models, as thoſe Authors, which you nam- 
'| ed, ſpeak of: Though 1 do not ſay, I can 
| determine, what the charge muſt neceſſ;- 
= rily be. But whenlT have firſt deſcribed to 
| you the mannerof Teaching by Ule, it will 
'| beealy to compute the Charge. 
[| A, Well, proceed your own way. 
||| B. A certain Number of Boys or Lads, 
[| being in Company with a Maſter ( or it 
|\ may be, more) who will continually Speak 
||| Larinein their hearing, will learn to Speak; 
{| 4s they hear their Maſter Speak, as certainly 
4'* as a Child Learns his Mother-Tongue, of 


\ If, 


/\| His Nurſe, and the reſt of the Family. 

1: A, I doubt the Iſſue woald not be the 
FF fame. 

t + B. We have daily experience, that there 
\, - 35 hesle or no Cifference,between the Learn- 
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hath of Learning a Forreign Tongue. 
4A. That there 1s no great difference,  be- 
tween Learning of our Native Speech from 
Infancy, and of another Tongue at: 9 or 10 
years of Age, ina Forreign Country, I think 
[may grant; For it is faid of Tom. Coriat, 
that when he had beena Month or two in 
India, : he:could ſcold in the Indoftan Lan- 
guage; with any Fap-moutht Quean of that 
Country. And I think a Boy is more aptto 
learn to-ralk,than a man. But that a Scholar 
m:any School (howſoever modelled or ma- 
naged) can have-the :advantages that a Tra- 
yeller hach,I cannot readily conceive. For in 
2School' he hath but one-or few Maſters - 
But in a Forreign Country he Learns of 
every one, he hears ſpeak, and ſo-hath 1009 
Teachers. | | 
B. Though being abroad, he converſes 
among 10000 that Speak.the Language, he 
Bis to learn; yet he can give ear to no more 
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than one at once. And therefore if there be 


* | Oneor Two continually Speaking with him, 
Orin his hearing ; he hath the ſame advan= 


in the Roman Forum. 


ing of our Mother-Tongue, and of q forreign 
Speech by Travel : Now it may be fo or- 
dered, that the Learner 1nay have all the 
advantages in. a School, that a Traveller 
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ſtage of Learning to Speak,as if he converſe -. 
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/ know the words that the others uſe; yer the 
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A. Roman Forum! Album Greenm. Sup- 


poſe there be 20, or but 10 Boys, who can 
all ſpeak Engliſh as faft as the Maſter can 


ſpeak Lartine ; - how ſhall a Maſter or 


two out-talk them all ? 


- B. It. is not -to be ſuppoſed, that thi 
School muſt conſiſt of any great Number in 
the very firſt beginning. And the bulinek 
may be ſo: -managed with a {mall Number; 
that they may Learn in ſitence of. their Maſ: 
ter; he knowing how to ſpeak ſo; as may 
beſt ſuit with their humours and weak .caps- 
cities. . Neither will there be need of any 
long Pythagorean Silence. For -1n "a: very 
ſhort time they will have gotten-Latine 
enough ro ſpeak ſo much of their ordinary 
conceptions as to take away all tediouſneſs, 
And.{oon after the Number may be. ans: 
mented, .and the firſt company, being by 
their-talk as ſo many Teachers © to the 
new comers: . They will Learn both of 
the Maſter. and of them; and that with 
great pleaſure. For hearing their Comps 
nions Speak briskly.( and as 'twere natural: 
iy ) about them ; - they are fo greatly con- 
cern'd to know what js talkt of , that they 
are as eager to Learn, as -the others are to 
Speak. For though they care not a ſtraw, to 


earneſt defire they have to know what is 
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ſpoken 
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to the knowledge of the Tongue it ſelf. 
| 4. A very good account you give (vhich 


ing better by diſcourſe than by Book. 

B. This is the very Reaſon why even Chil- 
dren and Idiots learn to ſpeak by hearing 0- 
thers, better than men of Reaſon and Parts, 


with much pains, exxeifemrravielk by the 


'Y help of Books only. Nay, a man that hath a 


.K diſcretion to ask at every turn, how this,and 
that, and th'other may be ſpoken, and hath 
no farther familiar Talk, cannot learn {6 
ſoon, nor ſo well, as a Boy converſing a- 
1 moneſt lively Talkers ; becauſe of the ear- 
sf neſt deſire he hath (as every. one cannot but 
: have) of knowing what is talked of. Such a 
natural and irre{iſtible longing is there in 
every one to know what is ſpoken to him, 
TJorof him,or of his concerns, or any thing, or 
hE perſon preſent, or any action or deſign juſt 
-| now in hand. Hence 'tis that ſuch as have 
dwelt in the ſame houſe, where Latin hatk 
|| deen familiarly uſed, though they have had 
7} 0 deſign to learn,yet have learned to ſpeak, 
of decauſe they had not patience to be ignorant 
of of what others ſaid in their hearing: This 
eN defire I ay is irrtfiſtible and unextinguiſh- 
5} able, being grounded on chat natural deſire 
_——— : B44 | of 
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ſpoken of,brings them inſenſtbly & unawares 


before I did not conſider)of any one's Learn- 


purpoſe to learn a Language, and hath the 
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Tongues wag, though he cannot ſpeak three 
. words of Larige, yet he hath a mighty mind 


of Knowing, which is in every creature 
wherein there 15 but the leaſt ſhadow of 


Reaſon, and alſo on the Curioſity that there 
iS in every one, which makes us more inqui- 
ſitive into things near and preſent, than we 
are into matters of infinitely greater. mo- 
ment, if diſtant from us,for time and place. 
A. This muſt needs make them learn. 
B. You know the Old Woman was deep- 
ly affected,when one told her the diſmal ſto- 


ry of St. Lawrence's being broiled alive upon 


a GriJ-Iron 3 it put her into ſuch dumps; that 
ihe had like to have ſpilt her Drink, think- 
ing it was ſomething done at Bedford, or 
thereabouts near home, laſt week. Bur at 
laſt bethinking her ſelf, ſhe askt when it 
was done, and where : But hearing it was 
done abovea thouſand years ago, and a thou- 
{and miles off, ſhe was on a ſudden very mer: 


ry, and took off her Cup, and faid, it wal 


bur a ſtory. So little was ſhe concern'd in 
ſuch a diſtant affair. But then falling to talk 
of her Ducks and her Neighbours,her Clap 
per could never lie itil}. So the preſent bu- 
jine(s 1s that which ſets the Boys a talking, 
A new Comer being in company with four 
or five Latine Talkers, that are Partners it 
a Bird's Neſt, - perceiving how faſt their 


i 
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&f| to know what's the matter, and ſo he thruſts 
offf-into the midſt of them with both Eibows, 
crying, -Q#jd ? Quid? Quid ? They will not 
tell him, being minded; to keep to them- 
ſelves a thing of ſo great concernment. Bur 
o-ff he is refolvd he will know ; for he per- 
ceives by their briskne(s, that it is ſome 
| I brave thing: Away he runs after them, 
p-jſ and ſeeing what's the buſineſs, begins: with 
0- no ſmall pleaſure to mingle talk with them, - 
"nfl - 4. It ſeems, that whereas. the Maſter 1s 
at ſometimes forced to beat a Boy, to make 
kf him learn by his Book ; there is hardly any 
or beating of him from learning this way.  _ 
al 3B. I fay ſo muchof this matter, becauſe it 
*y hence appears clearly, what an advantage 
3] there is in learning-<to ſpeak this way; above 
the other Dead way by Book only. _, -- 
A. But they'l ſay, All this-is but twattle; 
to learn by his Grammar and -other Books; 
is 11 many other reſpeRs better, though not 
{0 ſportful a way. IT con 
B. Books are their buſineſs, as you will 
hear by and by. Iam only telling you now 
how pleaſantly they learn by Talk, ſo far 
as concerns ſpeaking Latine familtariy. - 
A. But there are Books made for this very 
purpoſe, to teach them to ſpeak familiarly. 
B, T have already given you the Reaſon; 
why this readineſs -15 gotten . better thus; 


than 


very uſe;: {uch as Colloquies, familiar 
Forms, Colle&ions of Idiotiſms, and the 
like. If it *could- be ſuppoſed, that theſe 
young Learners could get a ſufficient num- 


Forms into their memories, by: help of their 
Books (which they can hardly be thought 
able to do) ial: this would not make them 
ready at ſpeaking 5 becauſe to the gaining 
of ſuch a promptitude, **tis not only requr- 
fite that they have ſuch Words and Formu- 
Ia's in their Memories, -but in their Fancy 
alſo, that they may come of themſelves to 
their Tongues end, - without thinking of 
_ them, or ſtudying for them. ++ Now this ha- 
_ of it upon' their Fancy, ſos to ſpeak 
without - thinking how, + is not gotten by 
Books, without -very 'great labour, and 
much reading of fuch kind of Books, with 
more exercite of thoughts than we can con- 
ceive theſe yaung ones (or almoſt any body 
elſe) will put themſelves co. ' But continual 
familiar Talk, will bring them eafily and 
inſenfibly to it. As for thoſe Linguiſts that 
maintain, that this familiar Readineſs may 
be atttain'd as eafily by Books as by Con- 
verſe, I will yield to them, when TI hear 
- them ſpeak Greek more readily than their 
&| Mother-Tongue: For they have taken 
oe | . . - more 
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they have done to:learn Engliſh. | 
_ A. Though they may ger this Readineſs, 
by hearing and talking with thoſe that are 
ready, yet. they. will have occation to-con- 
rerſe with {ome- others, beſ{tdes their Ma- 
er and Schoolfellows, unleſs there be a 
laviſh reſtraint laid upon them. Now, 
will not this neceſliry of converſing ſome- 
times with others in their Native Tongue, 
be an occa{1on of corrupting their Latine? 
' 8. Itis no way convenient indeed, that 
they ſhould converſe carelefly with all they 
meet ina populous place ; neither is it any 
flavery to reſtrain them from ſo doing 
and fo much converſe with others as is ne- 
|| ceflary, as ({uppoſe) to ſpeak to the Ser- 
' © vants of the Family in Engliſh for what 
| they want, or the. like, is no impediment. 
|| For-it is not the hearing of Engliſh now 
| and then, that corrupts their Latine, or 
|| the fpeaking of Engliſh now and then thay, 
| hinders it; if it be only with thofe with 
whom 'they have ſeldom converſe. - But 
that which muſt be mainly heeded, is, that 
they may not get a habic of Speaking En- 

ih to one another, and that they may nvt 

ear Latine corruptly ſpoken. I have known 
a2 Child Speak Larine properly enough with 
his Father, who was wont to Speak Latine 
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with 


- with him in his Infancy : Who yet always I 
-uſed to Speak Engliſh with his Mother:And of 


 theothers 


_ or in their places; that it may not.be ealy ſſo 
- for them, to Herd by themſelves from the 


that it 1s. not only contumacy againſt the 


7 


both Tongues were equally Familiar with 
him, without corrupting of each other. 

A. If new Comers thould over-number 
the ready ſpeakers ; they would not only not 
Learn NS, bur corrupt the purity of 
eech. 

B. This danger wall eafily be prevented, 
if ſuch as are newly admitted, be ſufficiently 
mingled amonglt < others, in their Leſſons 


re(t, or drive on the ſame deſigns together 
by themſelves ( for they are ſeldom without | 
{ome project or: other in their heads, beſides, Ry 
their j.cfton.) If ſuch confortizg by them- [Bac 
fe]ves apart fromthe reſt, be freely permit- 
ted, they will be iittle concern'd to mind 
how theothers {peak. As Six or Seven Eng- 
liſbmen, being famitiarly acquainced, , may 
livein France together, and not learn French, 
if they pleaſe. Butif theſe new come boys 
be diſperſed among others ; as they will not 
have provocation, {ob neither will they 
have Confidence to ſpeak Engliſh; eſpecially 
all being prepoſſeſſed with ſuch principles, 


Maſter, but alſo an Ungentiel and Diſgrace- 
ful thing to ſpeak Erg/iſh, among thole that 
{peak Latine. A 
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A. Willnot Barbariſms anda corrupt way 
of ſpeaking creep in? ; 
B. Let the Teacher but obſerve the wa 

reſcribed, and be careful to frame his ta] 
(0, that he may fill them with ſuch words 
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ad Idioms,as beſt fit the things they love to 
alk of, and their Copia of words grows up 
nſenfibly afterwards by hearing continual] 
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alk, as a Snow-ball grows bigger, by con- 
inual rolling. And being thus furniſhed with 
ords, and Phraſes, they cannot withour 
trouble deviſe ſuch Angliciſms, as young La- 
niſts, that Learn the other way, do ordina- 
ly fall into. Even when they begin to (peak, 
defore they are acquainted with Grammar 
tules, they are tar leſs apt ro ſpeak either 
Incongruouſly or Improperly, than many ac- 
- farateGrammarians, who have not beenuſed 
| Mo Familiar Talk. | 
| 4. Strange, that it ſhouldbe ſo. . 
' | B. He that ſpeaks fluently & ſome call it 
, Fly thinks of the ſenſe; 'not the words. 
; Wind he that thinks of his words ( much 
* More, if he muſt think of the Grammar of 
' em ) will ſpeak but very helitantly.' 
' B'Vhereas he that learns by Uſe, may ſpeak 
 Fuvently and Grammatically, before he un- 
' Feritands, or is capable of underſtanding 
rammar. And afterwards, w hen he under- 


tands Rules, he cannot ſpeak more or lets 
; readily. 
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feadily. For Gramma? Rules are neither i# 
furtherance nora Hindrance in this matte 
of true and ready.: ſpeaking, tho uſeful toff 
other purpoſes. I have known all the” Schc 
lars ina School, as well the younger ones, a 
the better Grammarians, {peak Latine pre 

erly and readily,not only with their Maſter 
- with one another, in all their ſports, a 
well as in their School buſineſs; neither in 
deed could they frame their mouths tf 
{peak Engliſh with. thoſe, with whom the 
were wont -to ſpeak- Latine. Nay 1n the 

\ little Quarrels ( ſuch as uſe ſometimes ti 

happen) orin their moſt tranſporting paſiÞ 
ons of Joy or Anger, not a word of Engliſf* 
_ break out ; their Latine being mort 
OE OED | - 3 
. A, If Familiar ſpeaking will bring themtc 
this confirmed Habit : This way in mf® 

- judgment 1s not: inferiour to that other off 
Teaching from Infancy. 
_ 8. I queſtion not but it is equal to-thatf* 
Bur indeed, if after this beginning, there b 
notalſo adue Management in the followinf 
conduct ; neither this way, nor that from” 
Infancy, will be of any great uſe to them. | 
- A. No? Ithould think thac when the? 
have gotten a Habit of ſpeaking truly an 
readily, the worſt is over. I thought indeeÞ© 
that they could not have been brought! KS 


his congraous and ready ſpeaking withont 
aJramimar Rules. But ſeeing ( as you affirm ) 
Mo pl ſpeak not only Grammatically but pro- 
erly alſo, and that witch ſuch Habitual Rea- 
Minels, there 15 no_great- matter remains 
Mo be done. For firſt, there can be no 
vpced at all of Grammar, which is the Art 
of Right Speaking, becauſe they ſpeak true 
 Fithout it. And as for other matters, how 
an-there be” any thing of Difticultcy or Ha- 
Erd, ſeeing they may eaſily (I think) be 
-Srought to write as they ſpeak, thar is, 
ag pd and properly? And then *tis 
o hard matter to lead them on to Varia- 
:0Fon, and ſuch kind of Exerciſes as tend to 
He bettering of their Style : Though I know 
Tuch things uſe to be after Grammar. 
i B. You have anſwered your - ſelf in 
MW __ = Objection; and I think you 
ve ſaid more than you are aware of. To 
eep due Order in that which 1s immedi- 
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Wis promptitude of Speaking, is a principal 
Mlng to be obſerv*d : And you have hinted 
Flat is next to be done, namely, to bring 

dem to write as they ſpeak. This (as you 
e& rightly) is not hard to be done. Bur if 
n@u5 be hudled over careleſly, or if they be 
eFolted on too haſtily to Grammar Subtil- 
FS, a0 {mall incouyenteicies may a 
il Ur 


tely to follow after, or rather accompany 
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Y. Aut that wenay the berter: diſcern how 4 
ſl _ proceed with them next, the-beſt way 


ro obſerve the Romans Method: with thei 


Children, from their firſt 
they were taught Grammar: 


beginning untif 


4 * 


'* A; Can their way be clearly. known 2 | 


- B,- Quintilian'tells us, that their Childreff 
either firit learned their Mother-Latine off; 
their Nurſes, and others about. them, an; 
afterwards. were taught Greek by Uſe; of 


* # Sermone Gr.eco 
prerum incipere ma- 
lo; "quia Latings, 
qui pluribus in ufh 


(eſt, tl 16075 Nole1- 


tib:zs ſe -pernivet-, 
mm tamen hoc aato 
ſowperftitiore velim 


 fieri, -ut din tantum 


doquatuy gr ce, aut 
diſcat, ſicut" pliriſ* 
que mori tft, &c. 
"Non " longe itaque 
Latina ſubſequi dr- 
beit, & cito part- 
terque are. 
Þha fret ut quum 
| . P. 
equals cur} bn- 
Evan utrany; Cx- 
perimus, neitra al - 


zers officiat. Quin- 


[1 1, CaP. I. 
Primus in equi 


nil. 
; 


degindi-ſcrivendique 


tf <4 


 _— 


but to Grammatiſtice, as ti 


of doth Tongues, which, 7; 


elle ( where there wal 
more care taken ) * they haſh, 
ſuch Nurſes and Atrenſf 


0] 
Wa 


dants about them, as taug| 
them the Greek Toney 
firſt ; which having cake 


{ome firm Root, they we 
permitted to. learn: thei * 
National Tongue: And a. 
ter they had gotten the i 
muliar uſe bothy of Gredſſ:. 


and Latine, they were-taugl T7 


- to Read and. Write. Th 


01 
Iea. 


was accounted to. belong nd 
to Grammatice or Gramm: 


Ancients diſtinguiſh. Aﬀe 1 x 
Reading and Writing thi 
were taughtthe: Gramm 

to 


{< 


COU 


>. 


he. 


"*F* 


T C4 TR Fu 
Wald already Speak, and ## wi = 
"Mead, and Write. Indeedhe 1,2; ..; refert 
E | | - p, 
zkes Grammar there In a ae Grew ande La- 
wScer fignification, than it tins loquar ; guan- 
Þ ordinarily taken with us. 9427 Grew ufc 
"But char which he there ac fit, 
"Skes the firſt part of Gram- Qu.1.c. 4. 
ar, is that which we ordi- _ . 
Farily call Grammar,viz. the ec igitur pro- 
rt of Right Speaking ; with fiſi cm breviſi- 
pbich he would have Chil- /7*." 44 parte 
Wen to begin. Upon all this . 7% 22: ee,” 
Wren to DEgLN. TIPO 1 * quendi ſci-ntiam , 
ray of theirs with ,their &+ Poetarun enar- 
Khildren, I make this three- 7ationem, &c. Ibid. 
Fold Reflection. Firit, If ic bn, 
"Fas not an Errour in them to learn the 
reek Tongue by Uſe ( whether it were 
fore or after the Latine )) before they 
Faght them Grammar, then it cannot be 
Fa Errour in us, to teach our Children La- FB 
ne by Uſe (whether before or after Eng- 40) 
Wiſh) before we teach them Grammar. Se- 
_Kondly, As neceflary as it was tor them to it 
Farn the Grammar of both the Greek and | 
Latine Tongues, having firſt learned both I 
| 


Tongues by the Ear and Ute ; ſo neceſſary, 1; | 
'Tind no more is it, and upon the ſame Rea- | | 


I 


Fon, that our Children ſhould learn che | | 


rammar both of the Latine and Englth 


ongues, having learned them both be- 


=- 
= 
I b 
. 


£ 
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"this. If then we will teach our Children, 
as they did theirs, the Scholar having firlt 


| N__ ws 
fore by Uſe. But TROY: (which is Cloſe 
to the matter in hand) they did not begji 
to teach their Children the Grammar, « 
ther of the Latine or Greek Tongues, y 
til they had gotten Scribendi Facultaten 
a Faculty, that is, an Ability or Readine( 
of Writing : So neither ſhould we tead 
them the Grammar either of the Engliſh 0 
the Latine Tongue, until they have gotteff 
an Ability or Faculty of Writing both i 
Engliſh and Latine. Now here we are tc 
oblerve what this Scribends; Facultas mean 
eth. - Doubtleſs there is more meant by it 
than meerly the making of Lerters, or wri 
ting after a Copy ; for that cannot be Ser; 
bend; Facultas, an Ability and Readineſs 0 
Writing, no more than the knowing of the 
Letters of the Alphabet is Legend; Faculta 
an Ability of Reading. It muſt fignife a 
lealt, the knowing how to write down an 
word, phraſe, or ſentence, that he himleli 
thould think on, or ſhould be dicared t( 
him, no body telling him with what Let 
cers it ſhould be ſpelled, and without look 
ing into a Book to ſeg the ſpelling. Seri 
bendi Facultas can ſ{ignifie no leſs than all 
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learned by Uſe to fpeak Latine, muſt have 
rotten alſo a Readineſs of Writing an 
wor 
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t9 
word or ſentence, eirher Engliſh or Latine, 
which he thinks on him{elf, or is diftated 
to him; or ſounded in his hearing ; and all 
this before his Head ſhould be buſfied about 
Grammar Subtilries. 
Tr appears then, that as the Romar Chil- 


dren did, ſo thoſe will write true Lartine, 


can ſpeak true, and can but write down 
what he thinks or ſpeaks, that is, (in plain 
Engliſh) if he can ſpell right, it will be 
true Latine. And if he can ſpeak right, 
' and yet doth not write true, it 1s for want 
ry of ability of right ſpelling. - So that, be- 
7 fore he be pur to Grammar (according to 
of Fabizs) he 1s to be exerciſed, until he can 
4 write true Latine, or, (which is all one) 
mJ until he can ſpell right. For to him that 
a ſpeaks true, ſpelling aright, and writing 
VE true, is one and the ſame thing, when he 
uy writes what he ſpeaks. Now you ſee what 
oF they are next to be taughrafter they have 
| learn'd to ſpeak; that is; \to be able to 
write down whatever they can (peak, or 
4 whatever is dictated ro them. | 

A. Ido ſee it plainly. And TI fee with- 
al that there is no need of Learning of 
Grammar, to geta faculty of true wricing, 
if they ſpeak True Latine. Bur is itnot to 


'] be feared, that they wal not ſpeak True by 
[ ay 


before they learn Grammar. For he that ' 


Uſe, 


_ Uſe, and fo conſequently that their writing 


20 


w 11! be faulty as their Speech > _ 

B, Now you bring me back again to that 
which I have ſpoken of amply, and ( as you 
acknowledzed) ſatisfyingly before; which is 
not necellary to be repeated. But however, 
x there can be any defect, either in their 
Speech or Writing, there remains ſtill a 
Remedy, that is, Grammar. Though in- 
deed, if that due and orderly conduct al- 
ready {poken of, be obſerv'd ; there can 
hardly be any need of Grammar, to the at- 
taining an Abikty of true Speaking, or true 
Writing, as I have thew d And all this be- 
longed ro Grammariltice, as they call d it, 
which went before Grammar, and made 
way to 1t. | . 

A. If Grammar be not needful to thoſe 
ends mentioned, I {ee not to what. purpoſe 
it ſerves; but that which you call Gramma- 
tiſtice may ſufhce without it: As in our 
Mother-Tongue, he who can write true 
Engliſh,as he ſpeaks;doth not think it needful 
to Learn theGrammar of cheEn:z liſhTongue. 

B. The Romans ( you lee accounted 
Grammar needfu]. Now as they led their 
Children to the knowledge of Grammar, 
{o ſoon as they could Speak, and Read, and 
Write true : So we may ours. But as they,{0 
we ſhould do this in a more Orderly, Gra- 
dual, Practical and Eaſy way, than is prdr 
.narily in ute among us. A, 
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A. Though I ſee no need of it at al: 
either in an eaſy or a hard way 3 yet be- 
cauſe there may be ſome Reaſon for it, 
which I do not perceive ; and becauſe the 
Romans, who did ſo, knew why they did 
itz you may, ( if you pleale ) deſcribe this 
ealy way more diſtin&]yv. $ 

B, Well then, Having been taught by 
Uſe, and the Ear,in Speaking ; they may be 
led on toexample,which Example 1s to them 
2 Rule, until they can conceive of Terms of 
Grammar Art, and matters abſtract and 
{ubtile, as the things of Grammar are. 

A.-1I ſeeno need of example in a Gram- 
mar-Book, much leſs of abſtract Rules and 
Idea's. Nay I ſee no difference between Ule, 
and Example,and Rule. For what they hear, 
&read,is an Example and aRule to them; & 
Teaches them toSpeak after the ſame man- l 
ner ; as you your {ſelf have ſhewed.Nay that 1H 
which they themſelves Speak,isan Example "| 
& aRule to them, and teaches them toSpeak : 1 
lo again. Now then ( {uppoling what they |: 
hear or {peak be Right) what ufe is there of gi 


any other Example or Rule in their Book. | 

B. What they Hear Spoken is an Exam- | jp | 
ple, and that Example a Rule; but a kind "| 
of volatile and vanithing one. But when out | | f 
of thoſe thouſands of Examples, which they 


have in Speaking, or Hearing, or Reading, |: 
C 3 one 


4 22 

 . onebeſingled 'out, and put in their Geam: 

WM mar-Book ; then they have one fixed and 
abiding Example, to be an Exemplary Rule, 
As for the Example offered to their Far in 
Talk, though they Imitate it, yer. they do 
ſo; as it were without thinking, or not 
knowing when they Imitate it, nor taking 

--notice, which 1s the particular pattern, they 
follow. Bur having one in their Book, they 
can look on it, and think of it, and confi 
der it, and not only Imitate jt, but know 
which it 1s, they Imitate. 

A. Is that all> Well, granting that it beſſ 
needful, or but expedient, or thac it doth} 
no harm ( for that is all, I think, that you 
can prove) to have an example in their 
Grammar-Book for Imitation, befides what 
they Hear and Read, elfewhere z yet what} 
need 1s there of that'which 1s ordinarily cal-l 
led a Grammar-Ruie, being ſomewhat har-ſ 
der to-be conceived of, than an Example, 
and of the ſame uſe, and no more. | 

B, "They learn thoſe more ſubtle things 
after Uſe and Example, for the better ap-N 
prehending of the Reaſon both of the La-il 
tine Tongue, and of Speech in general. 
They learn them, I ſay, not to ger a Habi- 
tual Promptitude of Speaking Right ; for 
that is gotten by hearing others Speak, and 


'W by Reaging: Nor only that they may _ 


nd prove that what they ſpeak is true: 
For this they can do by their Grammar ' 
Example, or Exemplary Rule: Bur that 
they may know the Reaſon both. of cher 
HwnSpeech,and ofwhat they read of in other 
Books, and Of .their- Grammar-Example it 
ſelf. This they know by their Grammar- 
Rule, if it be perfect as it ought to be. 

A. You have ſhewed, that if there be 
ny defect in Familiar Uſe, and that th 
Tongue cannot be ſo gotten to complear- 
Tels, Grammar will make up the defect 
it the worſt. But is not this to ſtart from 
what you undertook to make out ? viz. that 
it may be attained by Uſe? Ute and Gram- 
mar after, or with it, is not Ute alone. 

B. I have thewed what I went about to 

hew. For this laſt thing we 1pake of, viz. 
.Grammar-Rule, abitracted from Example, 
s nothing, to the getting of a Habit of 

right Speaking, or true Writing, which are 
Foth gotten by Familiar Ute. Or if we 
o5fluppoſe that that will not do the thing 
p.f[compleatly, yet at the worſt, the Exem- 

.Wary-Rule fers all: righr and complear. 
Now this being nothing but fome parcicu- 
cular Inſtance, chaſen out of a thouſand 
other Examples, either Heard, or Read, or 
woken it is all but Reading, which is 
—_— c; com: 
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comprehended in Uſe. For this - 

the Author of Examen tells us ou" Þ:4 
he means by Uſe; and that 
rightly, for it is-ſo. Therefore if one get 
not a compleat Habit by both Speakin 
and Reading of Authors ; but bath ne« 
alſo of a particular Example to be his Rule 
ſtill he learns-by Uſe. For if an Exampl 
in an Author be but Uſe, then an Examp|; 
in the Grammar-Book is fo too. There 
fore when | he ſpeaks of Ute alone, he 
means Ule excluding only the Abſtra 
and Subtile things of Grammar. You 
now, that whether they get compleatneſ 
by Familiar "Speaking, or by Reading 
Books ſuitable to their Capacity 3 or whe 
ther rhere be need of ſuperadding the Ex 
ample in the Grammar-Book ; ſtill the 
learn by Uſe. Though I fay again, that! 
do not grant that chere 1s need of Gram 
mar-Example, or but very rarely. but that 
the Uile of Fairiliar Speaking will produce 
a Habit of ſpeaking true ordiftarily. Anc 
therefore often boldlv uſe the word Ut: 
in that ſtri& ſenſe. But if any will conten 
that theAbſtract Rule,as I called it,is necel 
ſary to be known,l oppoſe it not.1 ſay,it i 
uſeful to ſuch purpoſe as I have mentioned 
A. To what purpoſe ſome may. think 1 
necdful, I know got, Burt indeed it ſeem! 
fl 


\ 


tome, not to be ſo needful as you make it. 

B. 1 do not make account it is neceſlary 
to a Habit of Right Speaking. Burt I ſayy 
that to what purpole {oever the knowledge 


in this natural, orderly way, and by theſe 
ealie {teps. | 

A. TI eaſily cloſe with you in that. 

B. As clear as this feems to you, yet it 
I was needful that 1 ſhould make ſo many 
words about it, becauſe the ordinary way 
of. Teachings {uppoſeth the quite contrary 3 


namely, that there is no getting a Habit of 


true Speaking or Writing, or skill ro un- 
derſtand an ordinary Book, until they have 
learned the ſubtile Terms, and Notions, and 
Rules of Grammar. For, no other Reaſon 
can be given of their Beginning with theſe 
Subtile and Abſtract things firſt. One would 
think, it ſhould ſeem to any conſidering 
man ( as it feems to you ) a reaſonable 
courſe, to proceed in that gradual, eafte way 
{poken of:Bur ſeeing it is ſo general & ordi- 
nary a practice to Invert this Order, I think 
my ſomewhat prolix Diſcourle of this mat- 
ter, which ſeemed clear to you, 1s excuſable. 

- A. "Tis plain enough. | think, that ſup- 
pofing the knowledge oft Crammar to be 
Neceſlary, yet the Ordinary way of Teach- 
ing it, is Unnatural and Perverte, and fo 

mu 


of Grammar lerves, it ought to be taught 


TO; } 
muſt needs be Harſh and Vexing : and I ſay 
nothing of it. But one thing comes into my 
. mind, perhaps not impertinent to be here 
mentioned. Whereas you ſpeak of an eaſy 
praical way of acquainting them with 
Grammar matters 3 you ſeem to intimate, 
- that they, who will undertake this way of 
Teaching, muſt uſe ſome Grammar of their 
their own or others, ſuitable to this Me- 
thod. Now perhaps it will not give faris- 
faction here in Englard, that the Scholar bz 
made a Grammarian, unleſs he de made ac- 
quainted with Lillie's Grammar it {elf 
Which I tnink is a Book not ſo exactly 
fitted co tais pleaſant practical Ute ; how- 
ever it may be in orher reſpects a perfect and 


Fj  complear Grammar. 


B. Not 1o compleat neither as ſome ima- 
gine. For before the Oxford Notes came 
forth upon it, there were defects enough in 
it ; as wil appear to any one, that ſhall read 
thoſe Nores. But with thein,.eit is certainly 
a Compleat Graminar. Therefore I conceive 
that it will be convenient, to uſe Lillte's 
Grammar,not only to comply with the Ge- 
zzs of the Nation ; and in Obedience to Au- 
thority, which commands the uſe of it 5 but 
becauſe of its own Fitneſs, Compleatnels, 
and Suihciency. But the Learners are to be 
brought to the Underſtanding and Ute of it 

Orgerly 


ay Drderly ( as I 
ny 
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intimated) and by Steps. I 
xeed not ay much of this Gradual way, in 
theafeof this Grammar particularly ; hav- 
ng faid fo much of that matter already in 
the general. The Scholars, having learnedto 
ſpeak by Uſe, and having acquired {ome 
\biliry and Readineſs of writing as they 
ſpeak, are to be made acquainted with the 
Exemplary Rule, that is, the Eafteſt Exam- 
ples in- the Accidence and Grammar and 
then. to be led to the Abſtract Rule ( asl 
called it) which is ordinarily called the Gram- 
mar Rule. 

A. Is not this. a retarding of them, to 
keep them {ſo long from reading that which 
is to be their Rule afterwards ? 

B. I do not ſay, they ſhould be kept from 
Reading thoſe Examples. They are as fit as 
any thing elſe perhaps, to exerciſe their 
Reading, and memory too, if the Maſter 
pleaſe : Bur *tis to no purpoſe, to rrouble 
their heads with Grammar terms,' or with 
Examining what they ſpeak or read byGram- 
mar Rule ( as 'tis call'd ) until they have 
Zotten ſome acquaintance and familiarity 
with the Tongue. And then to Examine 
what they ſpeak or Read, by the Example in 
the Graminar, will be no trouble at all. 
Nay I muſt tieeds fay farther, that the Fun- 
damental and moſt neceſſary Rules of Syntax 
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alſo, are ſo very Few, and very Eaſy ; that 
they may be made' acquainted with the 
almoſt-as ſoon as with as with Example 
themſelves. Though not before, nor with 
out « Examples, if they be _ never { 
ealy. For the plaineſt Rule that can ben 
or any Grammar Term alone, 1s not { 
ealily apprehended as an Example. So that 
they may be put to read thoſe things ( ſome} 
of them ) from their very firſt beginning tofſſi 
ſpeak ; but they are not to be troubled with 
the Grammatical Import of chem till after- 
wards. Ig 
A. Which are thoſe Eaſy, Fundamental 
Rules of Syntax, that you make account are 
to be firit learned, as preparatory to the 
other > And where have we theſe things of 
Grammar handled ? | 
B. I mean thoſe that by San#ins and 
ſuch as follow him, ( as Schioppins and Come-Wſ 
mus) are accounted the Foundation of the 
other. Nebrixa Tranſlated out of Spanith 
by Dr. Hawkins goes that way too, and 
Yofſixs 19 his Ariſtarchus. There 1s now allo 
publiſhed an Examination of the Oxford 
Grammar by the Ingenious Maſter of the 
School at Newark. | 
A. Why are theſe Rules to be firſt known th 
before the other 2 And how doth the know- 


ing of them firſt make way to the apprehend- 
ing of the other ? B, 


29 


1 2. They are to be learned firſt, becau(@ | 


15 Ifa1d) they are eaſter than the other. 
eYind chiefly, becauſe they being firſt known, 
1M is eaſy to conceive how in all other con- 
ofruction there is a figure, moſt commonly 
en Ellipſis as the Oxford Notes ſhew plainly; 
ofty which Notes alſo thoſe Numerous and 
totricate Rules are made Eaſy, (the. Funda- 
efſlental ones being known before ) which 
offiithour thoſe Notes ( which uſually ſhew 
hithe Ellipſis, wherein .lies the Reaſon of the 
Conſtruction ) are obſcure and hardly Intel- 
igible, and {ſometimes falſe. | 
_ A. The Grammar itſelf is by many judg- 
ed too big. And if they muſt learn the 
totes beſides, their. Task will be ſtil] grea- 
kr. 

B. They are not to learn them by heart 
Ferbatim after the Childiſh manner. But this 
$ that which I ſpeak of ; that when they 
karn the Rule, they ſhould take along -with 
t the Note upon it; which is ſo far from 
deing a burden to the Memory, or hard to 
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Intelligible, and ſo by conſequence more 
portable in memory. 

A. Some Scruples I have ſtill, concerning 
1 this Mechod. Bur at preſent my. occaftons 
- Ball me away : and I doubt I have made 
- Bomewhat bold with your time alſo. There- 
tore if you pleaſe, we will have farther 
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deunderſtood, that it makes the Rule itſelf 


_ dpeech 
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Speech of theſe matters anon in the Ever 
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B. Well. Let it be ſo. 
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DIALOGUE II. 


The A4d-vantages ef this way of Teaching 
fartoer declared, and Objetions 
anſwered. 
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| | 
Am ſatisfied, by what you have ſaid$ 
that Boys of 7 or 8 years of Agel 
may be brought by uſe to: a read 
33 habit of ſpeaking Latine truly and 
properly, as well as they thatare fo taugiſ 
fromthe cradle; that there is need of teachſ} 
ing them Grammar, notwichſtanding theuſ 
learning by uſe, and alſo that great card 
ought to be taken, to lead them on in aff 
eaſy, gradual, praical way ; and you havd 
ſhewed which is this way ; and that it ma 
be obſerved and kept, in the uſe of y- of 
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linary Grammaf'; which Grammar you ſay 
snot compleat, without ſome ſuch explica- 
ation as Oxford Notes ; and therefore the 
Mules (when they are taugi:t) muſt be taught 

with ſome {uch expiication. Bur if all this 
nuſt be done, what gain of time is there, in 
earning by uſe > Doth not the ordinary way 
rerfect them as ſoon ? 


OT 


(ual, plain, and rational ; the labour 1s not 
it all tedious or uneaſy. Now from the 
'Ypleaſantneſs and eafinefs you may well infer 
their gain of time. For he that hath eaſy 
hooes, on his feet, and a {ſmooth way before 
him ; as he will go with pleaſure, ſo he will 
rerform his journey in far leſs time, than he 
could, if he had ſharp ſtones or thorns in his 
Whooes, and his way rough or miry. He that 
udkes pleaſure in his work, will diſpatch it 
geftivith ſpeed. 
ad} 4. It muſt needs be ſo. 
an} 3B. Conlider alſo how quickly they go 0- 
ohFrer their ſeveral ſtages, and you may gather 
chiſow much time they may gain in the whole: 
xelffirſt, how ſoon do they attain a Readineſs, 
argJot ſpeaking ; even in as ſhert a time as one 
aſlearns a Tongue in a Forreign-Country. How 
dIſharp-{ighted is any one to perceive the mean- 
195ing of an Author,when he knows the Geng 


orflind humour of the Tongue before hand;and 
I conle- 
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B. All this way of proceeding being gra- 
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| 2 
-»nſequently in how much leſs time may hai 
jearn an-+ thing our of ſuch an'Author than 
another can, whois more a ſtranger to the 
Tongve? Ana hoy eatily, and coniequently 
hoy vy i99n may on= be brouzht to exercile 

| kis Penin a 15:53:16 that he can already 
ſpeak ? "Tis © re: portion of time is gain- 
ed (as the Aut = »f Examen- thews plainly) 
© by a Childs {6::51ing Latine by uſe from In- 
fancy. Now c:niider, that a Boy,having firſt 
learned his Mother Tongue by uſe, if he beſt © 
immediarly taken to be taught Larine chis 
way, he wiil have learned both Tongues c 
[ 

S 


br vſe at the ſame aye,that the other Child 
hath learned chem borh. Or if he be taken 
in hand after he can Nead well C which is 
the beſt way ) he will have learned to (peak 
and Read both tongues, at the ſame Age 1 
that the other will have learned to {peak and 
| Read Both. | - 
A. This ſeems Reaſonable to me. 
B. You may hence alſo collect,that much 
time muſt needs be gained. Becauſe from 
their firit beginning to ipeak, there can be 
nd moment of time loit. For whenſoever 
they arefrom their Books, they can neverſſ 
be {o idle, or {o impertinently buſy, but 
their Latine buiineſs goes on. For at meals, 
or at play,beirg ii1l! talking,chey either gain 
new Words and Idioms,with their Maſter 
| inſpection 


| 


— 


— 
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MinſpeRtion,or at leaſt confirm their habit of | ! 
Wipeaking, it = be but amang themſelves |} 
' A. Some will fay ( tnough indeed itis ji 
not my Judgment ) that ſpeaking Latine i fl! 
Familiarly is a thing that they donot va- Pl | 
Jue. If my -0n, ( one will fay ) underſtands | F 
an Author, and perform his Exerciſes well, * 8! 
I tand not upon it, whether he ſpeak Latine | {}|#] 
familiarly or no.” 01 
B. Such a Readineſs of ſpeaking is not 
only defiravle for it ſelf, and for coaverſe 
(on which account it 1s chiefly uſeful for 
them thatintend to Travel; ) bur it is ab- 
ſolutely Neceflary to the removing of that 
Plaguy Tediouſneſs, Unpleaſantneſs, and | 
Slavery, as well as flow Proficiency, that {| 
there is inall their Grammar buſineſs ; ari- 
ling chiefly from the want of this familiarj- 
ty. with the Tongue. This hath ſuch very great -|_ 
influence in making both Authors, Grammar = ; 
itſelf,and allExerciſes eafte & pleaſant. Very : : 
many are the advantages enumerated by the 
Author of Examen,which tiat wav of Teach- 
ing from Infancy hath above'other Methods; 
moſt of ** being indeed not ſo peculiar to 
that way,but that this may lay juſt claim ro 
them.I might here mencion them. But you ha- 
ving read thatBook I need not fay any things 
— A. Seeing the Grammar Rules muſt be 
:karned ( as you acknowledge ) and when. |! 
| ſoever ||! 
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and then be led to Grammar. But then re- 


Wl mar, or the Fixt Rule ,as I called it. "That 


.1n. But ſeeing the Examples of that very 


with Grammar, as ſoconas in any 3 if you 


————— « 


; 


ſoever they be taken in hand, they will re- 
quire ſome. confiderab:e time to be ſpent 
in them; they had betcer be learned at firft 
than / afterwards. But this Met :od, which 
ſuppoles reading & writing irue,to go before 
Grammar.caſts that a great way back, which 
they might better begin withz8: 10 1s neither 
eaſter nor ſhorter than the Viethods in Uſe. 

B. I aid indeed that it muſt needs be far 
the beſt way, that they firſt get this Ability 
of true writing both in Englith and Latine, 


6] 


member, what it is, that I called leading 
them to Grammar: Namely,the Examining 
their own Speech, ' or what they read or 
write according to the Examples of Gram- 


is, parſing by Example. This I called the 
beginning of Grammar with them. But be- 


cauſe they muſt be reading -of {omething, 


whilit theyare getting tha: ability of writing 
& it ray be their Reading 1s not pertect: 
Therefore they are empi-yed in Reading of 
thatBook.Not but that it is indiffterent,what 
ſoever Book they perfe&t their Reading 


Book are to be their Fixt Rule ( as I called 
it ) afterward ; *tis- moſt convenient, it be 
that. So that in this Method they begun 


Coun. 


3, 


count the Reading a Grammar Book, to be 
Learning of Grammar. But I calied the be- 


ginning to parſe by Example, the beginning 
of Grammar. For though it be the Gram- 
mar-Book, they read in before; yet they 
read 1t but as another Book, not as a Rule. 


A. In the other Methods they are wont 


to put them co ſay the Grammar by heart; 
and that with good reaſon ; becaule, ( as you 
lay ) tis to be afterwards their Rule 3 there- 
fore unleſs in your Method they do that too 
the others in the ordinary Method will be 
betore them. 

B. ] am perſwaded, that getting of Spells 
by heart is very pernicious ; but ſeeing the 
Latine Tongue will ſoon bealive ; that is, ia- 
miliar in their ordinary Speech ; as ſoon as 1t 
begins to be {o ir is convenient, that they 
commit to memory, that which thall afrer- 
ward be their Rule. So that tizey keep to 
the ule of this Book,even from che tirit be- 


ginning ; and yet keep to. that particular 


point of the Method till ; the zerting of a 


Readineſs of writing, betore Grammar. 


They read it, to perfect their reading, 1f 


need be: and as foon as ever che Tongue be- 


91nS To be alive, they Commit it TO m2710ry3 


and whilſt they are doing this they get that 
Ability of writing true And thea they 


come to Grammar, in the ſenſe thar 1 ſpake 
D 2 of, 


_————— _—— 


's i ES 
of. i. e. To uſe this as a Grammar, and a Rule 
(I mean, to Parſe or Examine Latine by ir) 
which before they Read ( but as they mi: ht 
have read another Book) to periect Reading, 
and Exercite memory, and get words and 
Phraſes. 

A. What you fay is plain enough. But 
then why do you pretend, this is a differing 
Method from others ? For they all put them 
at firſt to read (if their reading be imper- 
tet) and then to ſay by heart, that which is 
afterward to be their Ru'e. 

BR. i his Method differs not from others 
in that particular. But here lies the 
great difference. In the other, the Language 
being kept, dead all the time chey are em- 
ployed in getting the Grammar by heart ;' 
they con and thumb that Book, and read it, 
25 ſomething in a Tongue which is not their 

own: Which makes their labour horridly 
nopleaſing, and tedious ; and withal, what 
15 {o committed to memory, is uſeleſs, be- 
{ides the harm it doth to their underſtand- 
ing. Whereas in this way, the Tongue be- 
ing preſently brought to life, and made their 
own Language, they can doany thing of that 
nature, with no more trouble, than one. that 
underſtands Engliſh, commits an Engliſh Lel- 
{on to memory. 
- 4. Do you make account there is fo 
great 
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preat a_difference, between Learning by 
heart a Leflon in our own Tongue. and ina 


Language that is not our own. 


B, No queſtion, but the getting any 


thing by heart, in a Tongue, {to ftrange 
as the Latine 'is to a Grammar Boy, 1s 
ten times more trouble, than Learning ſo 
much in ones Mother-Tongue. How 
much eaſter 1s it, to one that underſtands 
not Latine, to commit to memory a 
Chapter in the Engliſh Bible, than ſo 
much of the Grammar.. I know the Con- 
ſtraing-Book is ſome help; but nothing, 
in compariſon of knowing the Tongue 
Familiarly before. Let any man, who 
is a ſtranger to the Hebrew Tongue, (and 
can only read it) try, whether it be an 
ealy pains, to commit to memory a page 


' In the Hebrew Bible, though he have 


every word interpreted to him before- 
hand, by the Interlineary. The Boys caſe 


15 the ſame, or worſe: For a mans parts 


are ſtronger than a Boy's; and he can 
better conquer his averſenels to that 
which 1s his buſineſs to do, by his Rea- 
ſon, than a Boy can, who 1s more un- 
der' the power of his Inclination; and 
the dependence of the Bible is more 
coherent, than that of the Grammar, 
Hence judge, what a task they havg 

D 3 that 
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that are required, to-get a Book of that 
bulk into their memory, whilſt Latine is 
2- dead Torigue to them. But the great 
Labour is not all the miſchief. I am per- 
ſwaded it doth much harm to their parts, 
to make them Conn by heart a great 
*Book full of hard words, for the moit 
part without meaning, to them who do 
not know the Tongue familiarly. There 
is 4 two-fold exercile of memory. When 
they charge it with ſomething in a 
Tongue they know, and uſe familiarly; 
the mind arrending to the ſenſe and de- 
pendence. This way of Exerciſe as *tis 
pleaſant, ſo tis uſeful, to ſtrengthen the 
Rational memory. But to get by heart 
words and Articulate ſounds; whole mean- 
ing is unknown to them, ( and the very 
{found of the words too) and muſt be 
'gYotten, not by the minds attending to the 
meaning and coherence ( which to' them 
is ncne) but mu} be faſtened into the 
head, ( as a nail into a Poſt ) by often 
Repetition and Hammerins; this I fay 
(tho very ordinary) 15 not only tedious 
and vexing, but utterly uſeleſs alſo. For 
what is ſo gotten, only makes a Rum- 
bling in their heads; and they Repeat it. as 
Witches { they ſay }) do Charms, and 'tis 
good for nothing. ( Thus Jack-daws and 
7 TY Parreats 
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Parrats are taught words; and you ſee 
who they are that teach Boys to ſpeak 
iike Parrats.) And it were well, if it . 
only did no good: But moreover, tis hurt- 


- fal co that Memory which is Rational and 


Manly. Commonly they that are dull of 
Apprehenſion, are good at this kind of 
Memory : And contrartly good Wits are 
moſt impatienr of having their Memories 
exerciſed in this brutiſh way 3 and if they 
be forced to it, their Parts are thereby wea- 
kened and ſtupiftted. Therefore they had 
need have a good tamiliar acquaintance 
with the Tongue beforehand, and make it 
a Living Language, as much as may be, to 
avoid the miſchiet of that Magpy-memory, 
which tends but to the founderizs of their 
W its, and the bejading of their Ulnder- 
ſtandings. But the familiar Liſe of the 


"Tongue, before they commit the Grammar 
to memory, is a coniiderable gain of Time 


alſo, in this very buiineſs of Grammar,.(How 
it is ſo in other retpects, we have ſeen be- 
fore.) For one that ; hath Lacine as his Ver- 


nacle Tougue, (as he underſtands what he 


Reads more clearly than another,. and com- 
mits it to memory with much moreeaſe than 
he that is a ſtranger: to. Latine, as they are 
who learn the Grammar by heart the other 


way)-fo he muſt needs do it in far leſs; time: 
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whatſoever (you have heard bot ano ii 


_ ableth us to make known our thoughts to 


( 40) 
Even.as one that hath the Enz!iſh Tongne, 
and wants the Latine, wou'd t::oner ger by 
heart an Engliſh Book of the ſame bigneſs 
with the Latine Grammar, than the Gram- 
mar it {elf, Jn {h-rt, they begin the Gram- 
mar-Book in thi- mechod, as ſoon as in any 
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have learned it ivith underſtan 4 an He 
COme Grainmarians (lg yins fre * O64 +5. 
miliar and living 1cot-er thias chey can in 
any other. 

A. Many make this Objection, and tri- 
umph in it, 25 unan{werable. Anc touch I 
am not of their mind, »ec I will urge their 
Argument as forcibly as I can. Speaking La- 
tine ſamiliarly (ay they; dorh not make one 
to underſtand the Grammar-Rules tne bet- 
ter; therefore 'tis an uſeleſs thing, and of 
no value. | | 

B. How? Ulfſelefſs? Ready Speaking en- 
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others that underſtand the ſame Tongve,and 
to'underſtand their meaning {peakirg to us. 

We have ſeen alſo, that with ſome Exerciſe 
of Writing,one that hath not learned Gram- 
mar,w1ll be able tocommitr his own thoughts 
ro writing. And Latin thus learned,enableth 
us to underſtand what we read.So that with- 
ont that which they call the Grammar-Rules 
it may be an Inſtrument of communicating 
© INSER thoughts, 


[ 
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thoughts,both in ſpeaking and writing. And 
what further uſe is there of a Language ? 
Therefore thus much knowledge of the 
Tongue 1s not uſeleſs; though to have the 
knowled2e of theGrammar beſides is better. 

A. Can one that hath not the Rules un- 
derſtand an Author ? | 

B. Are there not thouſands in England, 
that can read a Latine Author with under- 


ſtanding, who. will teil you, they have for- 


gotten their Grammar-Rules 

A. They did once underſtand them, and 
by them underſtood the Tongue 3 and now 
keep the Tongre though they do not re- 
member the Rules. | 

B. Whether it be {o or no, we ſhall fee 
by and by But I ask again, Were there not 
thouſands (think you) in Rome and elſewhere 
in the Empire, that could read a Latine 
' Book with underſtanding, who never were 
taught any ſuch Grammar-Rules as you ſpeak 
of ? And will not theie having learned La- 
tine by Uſe as they, underſtand alſo a Book 
as they did ? Is not this caſe the fame 2? 
A. No, The Latine was their natural 
Tongue ({ome will {ay) as Englith is ours; && 


therefore they could read a Latine Book 
and underſtand it, as we doan Engliſh one; - 


bur che Lacine is not ſo natural (they make 
account) to theſe Learners. 


| | B. Nos 
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BZ. No one Tongue is more natural: tofſth 
any man than another (crhough ſome have 
had a conceit that the Hebrew 1s natural rofl 
every one.) But whereas Latine was their 
National Language; ſeeing theſe Learners 
will have it as familiar as if it were National, 
and their Vernacle ; there 1s good ground to 
think theſe will underitand a Book as they 
did, without any knowledge of Grammar. 
You know what 1s {aid of the French Child's 
reading of Phedro.T have known 
one of the Female Sex, who 
learned {omerhing of the Latine Tongue by 


EX2IN. Pe» 48. 


Utes, rogetiier with her Englith, from Infan- 


Cy ; but after the fourth or tiith year of her 
age,nad no more occation to uſe it familiar- 
ly,not living with any who talked with her. 
She never learned ſo much as to Read La- 
tine, nor ever read {1x' Leaves (I think) of 
any Latine Book in the world : And now, 
being at Womans eſtate, underſtands any 
thing ſhe hears another read in a Collocu- 
tory or an Epiſtolary ſtyle, as Beza's or 
Caftalio's Tranſlation of the New Teſtament 
or the like, and can correc a'young Gram- 
mari2n-when he ſtumbles upon Solceciſms 
or Barbariims, though ſhe never- had any 


defign or thought of keeping what ſhe learn- 


ed in her childhood, nor ever minded any 
ſuch thing as Lazine z gor ever knew any 
: of thing, 
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thing of that which they call a Grammar- 
Rule, no more than my Grandam's Car. So 
great a thing 15 familiar Uie to the under- 
ſtanding of a Book. Now it one that had 
Uſe in this low degree, can do this with- 
out any care at all, rhey thar have a more 
confirm'd Habit will do better. 

A. It may be as you fay, that one who 
hath not learned Grammar-Rules, may 
underſtand an Author ; yet tis neceflary 
to underſtand the Rule (ay they again.) 

B, I do not deny it ; nay, I have pro- 


ved it. | 
A. Weil then, doth ſpeaking Latine fa- 


miliarly help to underſtand the Rule the 


better, or the ſooner? This is the Que- 
ſtion they require an Anſwer to. 

B. That I may give a right and full An- 
{wer, I muſt ask firſt, What is a Rule? Do 
not they call that the Rule of our: Speech, 
according to which we do, and ought to 
irame our Speech ? 

A, Yes; What elſe can any body mean 


by a Rule of Speech ? 


B. Fut we have ſeen already, that Ex- 
ample is that, according to which we irame 


our Speech: Chiefly indeed the Living 


Example, when we hear one {peak viva 
voce, Though this Example may be re- 


preſented to our Eye, in an Author, or in 


the 
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he Grammar-book it ſelf. To-give yo 
an Anſwer then to your Queſtion, I fayſ0? 
True Example is the Rule, according tc 
which we do, and ought to frame ou 
Speech : Bat by ſpeaking true Latine fa 
miliarly, we learn rhe better, and the ſoone 
ro underſtand a true Example : Thereforgf. 
by ſpeaking Latine familiarly, we learn{f 
to underſtand our Rule the ſooner, and thelf 
better. 
A. It cannot be denyed (TI think ) thatf'* 
Example is a Rule. And it is as plain that 
ſpeaking muſt needs be heipful to un-F 
derſtand an Example : But they that 
make this Objection, mean, that ſpeaging 
Latine doth not help to the underſtanding 
of that which you called ( ſignificantly 
enough, I think ) the Abſtract Rule: 
That 1s ordinarily called the Grammar- 
Rule ; and 'tis neceſſary to underſtand that. 
aTherefore is ſpeaking Latine helpful to 
the underſtanding of thoſe Grammar-F*. 
Rules ? This is their Queſtion. _ R 
B. How neceflary it is to know them, * 
we have ſeen already. Not to the acqui-F*- 
ring a Habit of ſpeaking, or an Ability of® 
writing true Latin, or to the underſtandin " 
of an Author; For all theſe ends are attained 
by other means ; as we have ſeen. Yet 1 R 
have granted, and thewn too, that my a 
| | uieru 
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ſeful to other purpoſe. Bnt jet me ak 
pu, Or any that make the Objection, 
Why do you or they think it neceſla- 
, that theſe Rules ſhould be - under- 
2 Wood 2 
+ 4. Becauſe they are Rules. 
< B- But I have ſhewed ( nay you have 
nid 1t your {e}t ) that Example is the Rule, 
y which vze know that we ſpeak right, and 
y which we learn to ſpeak right, and to 
rFrite true FB and to diſtinguiſh between 
rue and falle Latine. Therefore they that 
Know the Example, are not without a Rule 
$0 all theſe purpoſes, though they underſtand 
oþot any other Rules. 
A. Tho a true Example be a Rule, y 
7 t would do well that they ſhould ade find 
{tele Rules beſides. 

B. Doubtleſs it would do no harm. Na 
{they ought to be learned. Bur to the En 
,Imencioned, there is- not that abſolute necel- 

'Ulity of chem.Buc ſeeing that ſpeaking Latine 

helps to the underſtanding of the clearer 

Rule. as we haveſeen; what if it doth not 
in tothe underſtanding of theſe obſcure 
#Fand abſtruſe Rules ? 
| 4 Is Example a. clearer Rule 
Jthan that which we call the Grammar- 

ERule 2 
| 3. Judge you. Will not a young Lear- 

-_.-. ner 


ner more readily conceive that E ns Currit 
the Horſ{eruns, 1s true Latine, becauſe it | 
like Fraeceptor legit ; than 1k. you tell ht 

firit that the Nominative Caie goech befor 


the Verb, and then thar a Verbperlſonal 
agreeth with his Nominative caie in Num 


ber and perſon? Or will he not more eafl] 


perceive, that 7z & pc {udirts, you and 


your Erother are at play, is like Tu C& pare 


periclita;min, Thou and thy Fatler are in danf 


der; than he can 5pprei;end that Rule 
Mans Nominative Cates iingular, with ; 
Conjunction Copulative coming betwee 


them wi'! have a Verb Plural, which Verll 
Plural tall agree with the Nominativef 


Cale of the moit worthy perſon? Is it not 


afier to conceive that {plendor awri, thai 
hining of the Gold, is like 22107 »umnif 


the love of Money ; than that rule { whichis 
counted the eafteit of all ro the Boys ) whe 
Two Subſtantives come together betoken 
ing divers things the latter ſhall be the Ge 
nitive cale? Nay, might not a teacher talk 
himſelf hoarle about any Rule in Gra:amar, 


and never be underitood by his Scho- 

lars ? 
A. That's true; they do not under{anc 

ſuch Rules by themielves,. but firſt they 


them 
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underſtand che Examples, and that -bringyot! 


z 
, 


Hem to apprehend the meaning of the 
Yule. 

B. Now then you have granted, what 
reou put me upon-proving ; that the Exam- 
12 is the clearer; ana moreover, that the 
nMule cannot be underſicod but by the 
1 


ample. Then ( briefly to ſum up what 
ath been {aid ) ſpeaking Latine makes us 
he more eaitly to underſtand the ' Exam- 
le, which 1s the cleareſt Rule and without 
hich the other Rule cannot be underſtood. 
Wherefore ipeaking Latine helps : to the 
nderſtancing of the Other Rule it ſelf. 

A, But there are thole, who will never 
SÞrant that ſpeaking Latine helps to under- | 
"fftand the Rules. For many can ſpeak ! 
ALatine, and that true, who cannot under- 1 
jFtand the Rules 3 and wary underſtand Wil 
; 
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em, and yet are {low at fpeaicing. 

A, You do well to deny the Con- | 

AMluſion, when you have granted the Premil- _ 

FCS. 

LJ 4. It may be (they Hay) {peaking Latine 

{oth nothelp to the underftanding of - the 

ample it {elt. 

| 3B. You have granted it all this while. 
But if you had not, we ſee, that a Child of 

Hof Four or Five years old will Speak true 

Was that Child at Paris; and I have known / 

Jothers, ( and ſo have you ) who could ſpeak | 
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Grammatically, and yet never learned 
' much as to Read any Rule in Grammy 
Therefore all theſe have underiiood th 
Example : I mean the living Example ; ha 
is, what they have heard ipoken. They y 
derſtood it fo far, as to make it taneir il 
of ſpeaking, or toframe their ſpeech accord 
i1ng-to 1t. 

A. But this is not the Book-Example. 

B. That is it which T have been {avin 
all this while, viz. that the Li: ing "x 
ample, or what 1s ſpoken in Tat: :ia 
Talk, is the cleareit, and moſt eattly imi 
table. Bur the Example in the Bools 
being the ſame { onely lefs imitabie, beJT 
cauſe more dead) ir appears, that ſpeakfh 
ing familiarly helps to apprehend fir{t th. 
Living Example, then the Dead one, offi 
Exemplary Rule in the Book, and ſo thfar 
Rule it ſelf, as 'tis called. And fo yolpt 
have an Anſwer ; and you ſee how {peakfſR 
ing Latine helps to the underſtanding 0 
thoſe Rules of Grammar Arrt. pl 

A, Tf this be the way to come to thÞn 
underſtanding of them, how come thefoy 
to the knowledge of the Rules, wh("i 
have not the Advantage of the Livin 
Rule, as you called it > Or who have noſv« 
heard Latine familiarly uſed, nor havfa 
learned the lively uſe of ir then ra 
: .- #4 = 
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B. They get that knowledge by the 
l Dead Example in the Book, and there- 
1 fore not without very great lavour and 
A difficulty. And the greater number af- 

ter all their pains, do neither attain to 
'Fthe knowledze of thoſe Rules, nor of the 
MLatine Tongue 3 as we lee daily by 1fad 

Experience. 
| 4. I ask again, how it comes to pals 
nfthat many who underſtand theſe Rules 
well, are ſlow and unready at ipeaking or 
al writing ? rn 
ml B. The cauſe of that is apparent, 
olNlviz. the want of the Living Uſe of the 
beJTongue in familiar Talk, of which enough 
2kFhath been ſaid already. 
Wy. 4. How comes it to pals on the other 
ofllide, that ſome underſtand the Tongue, 
thfand ſome can alſo ſpeak grammatica'ly and 
/olproperly, who eitner never learned thele 
akJRules, or have forgotten them ? 
of B. Becauſe they ſpeak by Exam- 

ple ( either the living, or the Book-Ex- 
thikmple ) 1 hich we have ſhewed over and 
hefover, to be the Rule. Wherezs indeed that 
zhEIvhich they ordinarily call the Grammar 
zinfule, is no Rule of ſpeaking ; at leaſt 
nove do -not praciically make ir ſo. For 
1avkas I ſaid before ) that by which we 
resframe our Speech, and which we Imitate, 
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is our Rule.But we do not Imitate that which 
we call the Grammar-Rule,but theExample; 
and that they have not forgotten, who forget 
the other. 


A. Though we do not Imitate that Rule 
yet we {peak according to it. 


_ B. We ſpeak by the Example ; and if the 
Rule ( as you call it ) be according to the 
Example, then it happens that our Speech is 
accor ng to that Rule. But if the Rule 
( called {o) be not according to the Exam- 
ple (as it is not when it tells us,theGoverned 
word 1s gurmnes of that, of which it 1s not 
governed ) then we ſpeak by a right Rule 
that is, a right Example; but it is not accord 
ing to the Grammar Rule ( ſo called ) be: 
_ that is falſe, or at leaſt faulty and de 
ective. 


A. Explain your meaning more clear 
y. 


B. Inſtances will make my meaning plain 
Auru weft ponderoſiſſimum metallorum, 1s tru 
Latine according to that Example in the 
Acci dence, Cicero eſt eloguentiſſimus OY At Or WM 
But the Rule tells us, the Genitive Plural 
goverped of the Superlatiye put partitively 

Fherea 


| learned, they are to be m: 
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whereas it 1s governed of e numero, {uppreſfled 
by an Elliplis ; Therefore though it be ac- 
cording to theExample,yet 'tis not according 
to that which you call the Rule ; which 1s 
falſe. Accuſat me furti, is true Latine, and 


may be ſafely Imitated asa Rule. But the 


Rule ( as you call it ) which tells us that 


farti 1s governed of the Verb, ( whereas 


in truth, there is an Ellip{is of the governing 
word crimine ) is falle. Once more 3 
Fama pretioſior Gemmis, 18 true Lacine, 
and according to the Examovle, Aurum eſt 
vilius virtutious, But not according to the 
Rule, which tells us that the Avlative is 
governed of the Adjective Comparative, 


- Whereas *tis governed of the Prepoſicion 


pre ſuppreſſed. 


A. Theſe inftances make your meaning 
plain enough, But what do you i::fer from 
this defet in ſuch Rules? That cthev are not 
to be learned 2 


B. I infer hence, that when tiy 
1de bach traz 


3 


and intelligible, by thewins the Elliptts, 
as is done in Oxford Grammar, of which 
thing we {pake enouzh before. For to 
burden the memory with that which can- 
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not be underſtood, or to entertain an er- 
ror or fal{hood,with a conceit that tis truth; 
is but folly. It appears then, that they 
are not Rules properly ( for it 1s not by 
them that we Regulate our ſpeech, but 
by the Examples) But they are Obſer- 
vations onely. For the Grammarians ( for- 
footh) oblerving in 1000 Inſtances or 
Examples,thac that was the way of ſpeaking, 
lay down their obſervations, as Rules ; 
which are indeed ſometimes true 3 but 
ſometimes falſe, ſometimes defective, and 


oftentimes Superfluous. 


4. Tf theſe obſervations, { as you will 
call them ) are ſometimes falſe ; how 


is it, that they, who ſpeak and write. 


Latine by theſe, ſpeak and write true 
Grammar ? For no body can ſpeak and 
Write true by a ialle or faulty Rule. 


B. Tins ſtill ſhews the truth of what 

I have {o often ſaid, viz. That they who 
write and ſpeak true, do not write and 
ſpeak by theſe Obſervations, but by the 
Example, ( as their Rule, ) and thar 1s al- 
ways true, and f{afe to be imitated. And 
BOW you may perceive, how 1t comes to 
pais, that many, who know true Latine 
from faile, yet will tell you, they have tor- 
gotten 
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gotten the Rules. Indeed they have forgot- 
| ten theſe obſervations of the Grammarians 
' | butthey have not forgotten that which 
' | wasto them a Rule ; that is, Example. 
| Tf they had, they would have {orgotten the 
-'F' Latine Tongue it{elf. 


: A. Many know true Latine from falſe, 

, | who have forgotten both Rule and Example 

; | of Grammar. 

: B. That may be ; but then they have 

 } read or heard 1000 Examples ſomewhere, 
at ſome time; of all which they have fo 
much remembrance, that they are a Rule 
to them. Juſt asany one that hears this or 

J. any other Lanzuaze ſpoken, Speaks 
like them whom he hears; and fo 
their Speech 1sto him a Rule of his Speech ; 
though he doth not remember the parti- 
cular Inſtance, that he Imicates, when he 

_ | ſpeaks. 

'| 4.1 think you have faid fo much 

| | Of this matcer, as may ſatisfy any man. 

> | 3B. I may not conveniently leave 1t, un- 

- {| til T have imentionea on2 thing more. 

[ | They that complain the Grammar 1s fo 
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hard and crabbed a thing, may {ec what it 


ly 


is, that maites it to beſo, Thoie obk rva- 
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or otherwiſe faulty, and that makes them 
difficult to be apprehended. Again they did 
not learn them orderly ( the Fundamen- 
tal and plain ones firſt, and the other after 


them ) but all in confulion. Now whartſo- 


ever is Either falſe, or is learned out of {| 
order, is hard to be apprehended; whereas 
that which is true,and 15 orderly Learned, is 
plain and perſpicuous, and allo eaſily retain- 
ed. What this true order 1s, we have {ſpoken 
before. What I ſay of Rules, I may ſay 
alſo of Grammar-Terms; that they are far 
harder to be apprehended,than theExamples | * 
in the Introduction ; and therefore young 
Learners ( and I think any other ) had better 
be taught the Examples, not puzzling their 
heads too much with thoſe {ubtile terms, 
( though it may be no inconvenience to zet 
them into the memory. ) As for inſtance, A 
Boy will eafily apprehend that ambulave- 
711, they walked or have walked, is like © 
A maverunt, they loved or have loved ( for 
{0 it ſhould be Englithed in the Accidence ) f 
whereas it would be ſome trouble to him, t 
to comprehend at once all the tattles, that 
they uſe in Examining ſuch a word ; and tell 
you, that it is the third perſon Plural of thef 4 
Preterperfect Tenſe of the Indicative mood, & 
though afterward that will not be hard} 5' 
neither. Lipon the whole, you may pron l 
3 tial 
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that your Obje&ion, which ſeemed to have 
ſuch weight in it, was grounded upon theſe 
miſtakes; That there 1s no other Rule of 
our Speech, than that which is commonly 
called the Grammar Rule; and therefore if 


.that Rule be not underſtood, he that ſpeaks, 


or reads, or writes Latize, hath no Rule. 
Whereas 'tis moſt certain, that never any 
one in the world did learn Latine by them; 
bur contrarily, the Scholar learns them by 
Latine; that is, by help of the Example : 
Neither were they ever the immediateRule 
of any Man's (much lets of any Boys) ſpeech. 
Another miſtake, which rhis Objection is 
grounded upon,is this: That unlels ſpeaking 
T atine familiarly can inſpire them with a 


power of conceiving things above the ap- 


prehen(1on of ſome ſort of wits; it1s not ad- 
vantageous to'any purpole at all. Whereas 
tis poſſible (yea very ordinarily it happens ) 
that ſome, whoare too young, and others, 
who are too Clumzy-pated, to apprehend 
ſome of the Grammar Terms and Rules (as 
they are commonly called ) may be of ca- 
pacity notwithſtanding, to learn the Latine 
*Tongue, and that by Rule; that is, by Ex- 
ample. Again, the Objectors take it for 
granted and {ſuppoſed ; that they who be- 
gin to teach with familiar ſpeaking, do only 
teach then to Talk, and no .more ; becauſe 
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perhaps ſome that have undertaken to 
teach fo, have dote no more. And there- 
fore becaule familiar ſpeaking, ( without 
reading or Writing or any exerciſe ) doth 
not immecately enable them to apprehend 
the 2urtiiott Terms and Rules of Grammar 
Arr ( whether tree cr falſe) they conclude, 
that it i; ail unprofitable, and to no purpoſe 
at all Vherces none but a madman will ſay 
that ſpeaking Latine can give any perſon that 
ſabtility of unaerſtanding, which Nature ne- 
yer endoned him with. The Teachers, that 
uſe this way, do on!y atlert it to be an eaſy, 
naturai, certain, ſhort Method, for ſuch rea- 
CGns, and on {uch Grounds, as we have been 
ſ-caking of. And it hath been the purpoſe 
of all our citcourie, to thew how uſeful this} 
vway of be, inning with Uſe is - what is to be 

done, belices reaching chem ro ſpeak fami- 

larly ;and in what order ; and how it is 

to be carried on. Yet though ſpeaking 

Latine doth not endow the learner with 

ſuch a iubtil apprehenſton, as was juſt 


now ſroken 0:7, yet I {ay the richt Method 


in which they are taught Grammar, makes] 
the cubtileſt things therein to be more 


_ealily and ciearly apprehended, thin they 


can be,being taught in a wrong and confuſe 
way. And they that have complained ſc 
orievoully of the hardnels of their Gram- 


#. 
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mar-task, may know that it would not 
have been ſo harſh and difficult to them, 


had the Rules themſelves ( as they call 
them ) been Regulated, as now they 
are, by a better ſort of Grammarians. 


A. Hitherto I have,with all the force and 
Skill I was able, managed their Objection, 
who cannot conceive, but that the know- 
ledge of the artificial Rule 1s abſolutely | 
neceſlary to the gaining of the Tongue: and 
I think you have {aid enough to ſatisfy any 
{uch Obje&tor. But now ( to ſpeak my 
own mind and f{enſe;,) If {uch Obſervations 
digeſted intoMethod in fomeSyltem orBook 
of GUrammarical Inſtitution, and are ordina- 
rily called Rules, be no more neceſflary 
than you have ſhewed , that 15, not to the 
getting an ability of ſpeaking or writing La- 
tine ; and are not by any learner, practically, 
andasto Ute, made his Rule 5 and there- 
foreare not Rules, but in a very remote 
and improper ſenſe : Whatneed is there of 
learning ſuch a Book of Grammar Rules. 
Is not this meer Trifling and mupending of 
time * 


B. As we commonly get a practical 
ſkillin other Arts and Sciences, by Ule, 
and yet do not think 1t a pertvons la- 
i | our 
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bour to learn Syſtems, and Inſtitutions of 
them : So'tisin the Grammar Art. Eve- 
ry man in ſome meaſure underſtands 
ſenſe, and hath ſome Faculty of Reaſon: 
ing by Nature 3 which is Improved by 
Uſe, in ſome more, in {ome leis ; and | 
yet, we count it a part of needfull Edu- 
cation, to leara the Diale&ick Art Sy- 
ſtemartically, and according to {ſome Me- 
thodical Book. Many by Ute attain 
ſome Ability ot {peaking Elegantly and 
Ornately; and Example is to ſuch a 
Rule of ſpeaking Elegantly 3 And yer 
tis not looked upon as an uleleſs and ſu- 
perfluous thing, to learn the Art of 
Rhetorick, according to ſome Syſtem. The 
like may be (aid of many other Sciences of / 
the Encyclopxdia. And the caſe 1s the 
{ame in the buſineſs of Grammar. There- 
tore 'tis no more ſuperfluous belides Ute, 
to learn Inſtitutions of Grammar Metho- 
dically Digeſted, than to learn Logick or 


_ Rhetorick Syſtemarically. Yet 'on the 


other {ide it. would be as much againſt both 
Reaſon and Experience, to ſay there is ( 
no poſſibility of Speaking Grammatically 
without learning ſome Book of Gramma- 
ticall Inſtitutions by heart 3 as to aflert 


that no man.can Uſe Tropes and other 


Rhetorical Ornaments in his ſpeech, with- 
Out 


J 


( 


out getting by heart ſome Book of Rhetori- 
cal Inſtitutions : Or that no man can ſpeak 
Senſe, or know whether another argues 
Rationally , unleſs he have read Logick, 
and throughly learned and digeſted Ar;j- 
\ tetle's Organon. 


A. IT acquieſce in what you ſay, and con- 
ceive the caſe of Grammar to be the ſame 
with other Arts or Sciences. And ( to 
ſpeak plainly ) from what you have faid, I 
cannot but conceive, that the only way to 
learn the Art of Grammar ( which 
they call the Grammar-Rules) in order, 
with eaſe and-pleafure, and in a little time 
to underſtand them clearly, and to be abls 


\ to make the beſt uſe of them, is according 


to this lively Method, to bring the Tongne 
to Life firſt in the mouth of the Learner, 
by the Living Example in the mouth of 
the Teacher, and then to go on in the Order 
laid down. AndT fee the Gygantick Ob- 
jection 1s vanquiſhed, and vanitheth into 
Air. But Experience is an Objection too 
ſtrong for all ſeeming Reaſons. W hat ſay 
you to them, that urge the mKcarriage of 
many; (if not of all) that have been taught 
in this Method ? 


B. Many ( they ſay ) who have been 
| caught 
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taught by uſe firſt, either from the Cradle 
or from more :idvanced years, ( for the caſe 
is the: ſame) have miſcarried. Now the 
reaſon of their falling {07t of what was de- 
figned, may be pgatiiered ifrorys what. 
hath been {a1J, concerning the neceflity of / 
the Living, and mot ery Inmitaizie Rule 
firſt; and then the A>iliry of true writing ; 
with the Fixt Exempi:ry Rule, before the 
more iubtile Teri, and Abſtract Rules ; 
which are n2: proticaity to any man the 
Rule of his S2zech. TI ſay hence apvears. 
the cauſe of the M:{-irriaze cf ſuch. For 
their Maſters after they had been taught by 
familiar Speech, have not led them on in 
this Natoral, Eaſy, Pleiaiant Way ; but con- 
trarily. Here was the dcfet of Mountain's 
Maſters, {o far as may be collected from 
what he ſaich of himieif. They that taught 
him to ſpeak, did:inot lead him forward 
( whatever was the matter ) in ſuch an 
even and fair path, as he had hitherto been 
uſed to. That 1s, they did not bring him 
on to an Ability of writing true as he 
could ſpeak ( which is Qintilians facu!- 
eas ſcribendi ) and {o to the Fixt Example, 
or Exemplary and true Rule, but were at 
a ſtand: Which thing his Father per- 
ceiving, and being now at a loſs, what 
o do with him next, {8at him to ._ 
Ick 
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lick School ; where being taught no other- 
wiſe than the reſt of ,the Scholars, that 


is, not in this nateral, praftical way, but 
by ſubtile and perplext Rules 3 the Evenc 
[was no better than he tells ts in his Ef- 
)Bfays I know not what was wrought af- 
terward upon- the Chi:d at Paris, which 
which was the occation of writing the 
FE xamen 5 Or that at Londen {0 talked of a 
few years ſince. But I believe, if ſuch as 
have been taught by Uſe, either from the 
Cradle, or from any other Age, have not 
made progreſs afterwards, according to 
their fair and promiſing beginnings, the 
Reaſon is . the ſame which hath been now 
med. And if any have held on through- 


out to compleatneis ; they have gone 1o, 


dy holding to this way. Theretcre it ' is 
unjuſtly obieSted againſt this Method, that 
ome, who have begun by Uſe, have mil- 
arried : Becauſe their Error was not their 
deginning by uſe; bat that having 5egun 
0 they did not hold on in this natural znd 
nooth way, but deviating from it, tell 1nr0 
ie common Method.and io came ono bet- 
er than others. So that they cannot be jaid 
0 miicarry in this Method, but becaute they 
id not keep in it. 

A. You have ſhewed, that this 1s the 


Vay of the Romans with their Children, 
at 
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at leaſt ſo far as concerns a readineſs of true 
Writing, before Grammar. Therefore any 
Inſtance of miſcarriage they can bring, 
makes nothing againſt your Method, ( as 
TI conceive ) unleſs they can Inſtance in 
ſome Roman Child, that hath miſcarried./F 
But there is another Objection ordinarily 
made. I know not indeed, whether it be 
another, or the ſame in other words. But 
{uch as it is, take it,and anſwer it, if you can; 
or if you think it worth anſwering. Speak- 

ing by Uſe is but prating like a Par- 

rar. Therefore they muſt learn by 

their Grammar, or elſe they had as good do 
nothing. 
| B. Though enough hath been ſaid al-f. 
mn an to ſhew the vanity of this Objection: || 
= yet ſomething more muſt be ſaid ro it, be- 
cauſe many think it very weighty. I would 
ask {uch an Obje&tion-monger, what it is to 
{ſpeak like a Parrat? Is it not to frame 
words, whereof he that ſpeaks knows not 
the meaning ? Well then, doth he that 
ſpeaks by uſe alone, not know what he 
| himſelf fays? If all that ſpeak by uſe alondf 
prate like Parrats and Jack-daws then al 
the men in Ergland that have not learnecfl 
the Grammar of the Eagliſh Tongue, ſpeat| 
like Parrats, and know not what chey them 
ſelves ſay, neither do thy underſtand th 
Po, meanin 
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| meaning of their own words. And they 
| ſpeak like Parrats too, that made this wile 
, | Objection. Bur indeed they ſpeak worſe than 
; | Parrats. For though a Parrat knows not. 
| the meaning ofthe words that it ſounds ; 
'\ yet they that hear them, know the 
' | ſenſe of thoſe words, but theſe Objectors 
2 | prate that which neither themſelves can un- 
t | derſtand, nor any body elſe,that is,juſt non- 
34 ſenſe. But in the concluſion of their ob- 
- | jection, they would fain ſhew their meaning 
- | by their gaping. They would ſay, I ſuppoſe 
Y 
0 


that it 1s better to learn by Grammar than 
by uſe alone, without Grammar. But is it 
better to learn by Grammar alone, than by 
uſe and Grammar both > Or is this their 
| meaning? That unleſs one learn Gram- 
| mar, he cannot ſpeak true Latine ? If 
dJ fo, I have ſhewed, and the Author of Exa- 
of ea ſhews, that one may ſpeak true Latine 
by uſe alone. And I may further prove it: 
Becauie once there was a City far bigger 
than London, where they all ſpake Latine, 
as true as they ſpeak Engliſh now at LZoa- 
don; Anddid, they all learn to ſpeak by their 
Grammar and Conſtruigg Book ? Or 1s this 
cl their meaning ( if they mean any thing ) 
al That Learning to ſpeak by uſe is a hindrance 
ny to the learning of Grammar ? It they mean 
1 ſo they have had their anſwer already. For 
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it hath been ſhewed, that the learning by 
Ute, is fo far from being a hindrance, that J. 
- It is the greateſt help to the learning the | 
k Grammer, if they go the right way to work. 
L Uſe is not contrary, but {ubſervient to the |, 
| learning of Grammar. 4 


A. This is. ſufficiently ſhewn already. : 


B. Therefore, when ſuch a wiſe Queſtion'Þ * 
is put ( as ordinarily it is ) whether it be: 
better to learn by uſe or by Grammar ? It]. 
1s as if cne ſhould ask, whether it be better, |} 
fora Taylor to ſtitch with his fingers or 
with his needle ? The anſwer to the Que- 
ſtion is, Tis beſt both to learn to ſpeak by þ- 
uſe, 21:4 to learn Grammar ; but not to learn} 
the Grammar-Art before uſe, bur in that or- | f 
der before {poken cf, and for the reaſons al- It 
ready mentioned. I have taid more 1n an- 
{wer to this {Jecveleis objection than it may 
{ſeem to require or deſerve, becauſe of the | © 
great confidence they put in it. Some Wile- JN 
akers, when they have but names the Par- IT: 
rat, think they have -. broughe an Irrefra- $n 
gable Argument againſt this way. Though Iv 
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they know not their own neaning. But we 
have icen before, what Method is more juſt- 
ly charged with that fault; | 
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_ "A. How ealy, ſhort and certain ſoever” © 
this way be, yet what need we leave the or- 
| dinary Mothod for any other ? Many attain 
' theTongue to compleatneſs the uſuall way. 
© | Have we not moſt learned men in all Facul- 
" #\ties who had their firſt Education in no 0- 
ther way ? And can it be ſuppoſed that the 
. Learning Latine an Eafter way than ordinary 
wil make them more Learned men at 
I 1alt ce 


: B. Though many have gotten the 
Tongue ſo, yet the far greater Nutm- 
ber have miſcarried, and do daily miſcar- 
4 | 


4. That may ariſe froni other Caw- 
ies, not from any Defe& in the Me- 
mod; | 


-. B. That if is not through defe& of Wit 
or Parts ordinarily, but through the faulti- 
neſs of the Method in which they were 
taught, appears hence, that they who could 
\not:get skill in the Latine Longue 'in that 
way,havebeen capable enough of other points 
of Eearning. And as tor thoſe that have 
ru ſo laudably in that harſh and intri- 
{cate Method, no thanks_to the Method, 
but to their Ingeny, dolly and prjoggs 
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it nw ugy have "done in| 
a NG Ra WF one? A > ONE, can pers. | 
form his journey, Fig Hed $65, and 
Ditches in his way; how ; Al He dhe, 
have done it in a {mooth and pt CIR 

And indeed Imakeaccount, that to attainto' 
2 complear.skill in the Latin Tongue, | ts but 
a kind of Diſappointment and miſcarriage 
when gotten with ſuch pains and Expence 
of Time, and Dulling of Mind, and laviſh 
Lifage, with other Inconveniences, which 
neceſlarily rep nn the Uigal Metbod a- 
rARg from rhi ROI gs amongſt ot ”_ 
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ing 'of Things': 
Fadia the Tongue being dead,* and the 


Learners young, and of tender minds anc 
ſlow appreh J0NS. If aneb' eo Iraus 0 
get to the Top of the Ladder quickly 
{ſhould attempt to ſet his yn upon' the 
higheſt round at the firſt ſtep;inſtead of clim- 
bing he would be more like tolay hyrodelt on + 
his back, 1 


A, Tfnothing elſe could be faid againſt 
this wich wg 5yet the very newnels of it .is e-F 
nough to render it ſuſpected. This way. that 
 tsonly approved of by ſome few of late, is 
not like to be better than that which bath 
_ Univerſally uſed inall Xcools {o long} 
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' 2. If the Uſual way were apparently 
"| Good, there would be ground to ſuſpect 
} that atiother - very different from ir were 
|| aauiglit. But ſeeing that is ſo Bad, as the 
" Loud arid ' too well known complaints 
({ which I need not ſtand to reckon up ) do 
ſpeak it to be, tisa probable argument, that 
a Method that recedes far from it is good. 
But you have heard better proofs of its good- 
neſs. But indeed that which is accounted 
the Old way is but new. and this Old. Have 
| we not ſeen how agreeable it is to the way 
* | that the Romars uſed in teaching their Chil- 
dren both the Latine and Greek Tongues ? 
Nay, 1s it not as old as the Latine Tongue it- 
{elf ? yea, as the World ? For have not all 
\men, of all Nations,in all ages, learned their 


own National Tongue by Ule? 
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- 4. Butthis is not National, and therefore 
"tis doubted the fame way of uſe would not 
have ſo good fuccels. 


| B, Haye not I aidenough to take away 
this ſuſpicion ? 


A. In my judgement you have. 


B, Can we hope ro find a better way tha 
that in which all Languages on Earth are 
FÞ 2 Learned 
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WW, *.-arued, which is Uſe ? Andthat in which 


to thatin the Beginning of it ; and ha 
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this was Learned, when 'it was Nationa! 


'whbich was Uſe. Do not all men learn a fo 


reing ſpeech by Ulſe,if they have Opportur 


ty? And what-isit but the want of ſuc 


Opportunity, that hath brought the othe 


Dead way into uſe > Whilſt Latine was: 


living Language, every one learned it by uſe 
But when 1t became dead, they were forcec 
to take {uch a courſe to get it,as they coulc 
by Books only. And this hath continued t\ 
long, that it 15 now counted the. Old way 
of teaching. Whereas Ulſe is not indeed anew 

way, but a very old one revived, or the ge- 
neral way of learning all Tongues, applyed 
particularly to the Latine. $4 


A. Formy own part, I havenot any thing 
mare to Object, being convinced that this 
is far better than the other Lifeleſs way by 


: Books only. And I conceive, it is a thing fit 


to be conſidered by parents and Guardians. 


Herel call to mind a paſſage in the Examen 


which cannot but make reflection upon. 
'That Author ſo far approves of the wayf[ 
pſed in Teaching of the French Child, 

that he wonders, all the World do not take 
the ſame courſe. Now you having mage 
it out ſo fully, that this is not Inferiour 
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ing ſhewed plainly, how it may and*ougnt-... 


to be carryed on, though I will not ſay; 
that I ſhall wonder, if all the World will 
not ; yet I conceive, that ſome of more di{- 


_ cretion than the unthinking Many, would 
\ chooſe this way of Educating their Chil- * 
"dren; were they but awakened to cont- 


der it, by ſuch Reaſonsas you have given. 


B. Then I think I have ſaid enough to 
your firſt doubt. Whether the Latine 
Tongue may be Learned by Ule, I have 
ſhewed that it may be done, and How. 


* Shall I proceed now to your other enquiry? 


Whether ic may be done at any Tolerable 


_ Charge? 


A. No, no. Tle ſpare you that labour. 
For I think it will not be hard, for any man, 
to give himſelf an anſwer, as to that Enqui- 
ry ; if he do but well weigh, what you have 
ſaid in anſwer to the former. For here 
will beno need of ſuch a huge charge as I 
dreamed of, and the Modellers ſpeak of. 
Here is required no ſuch thing, asthe Ere&- 
ing of a Latine Canobium, or of putting to- 
gether a Company of men able in that Lan- 
guage, to make a little Republick, by Order 
of ſome potent Monarch ; nor of the found- 


of Glottick Societies, with Salaries and 


_ Stipends, 
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